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7? 

«I reached Lisburn in time to attend their 
Quarterly Meeting. Thenee I went to Dublin; 
where L continued some time visiting Friends in 
their families, and having several meetings 
among them and other people. Suffering hu- 
manity has a strong claim upon my feelings, 
and led me into many of the abodes of wretched- 
ness and misery, poor-houses, prisons, &c. | 
suffered deeply among them, but found, in some 
instances, that the door for preaching the Gospel 
is open among the poor. I had a memorable 
meeting among the seamen. My mind was un- 
der considerable exercise towards them, but 1 
did not know that they were then in so peculiar 
a position. On imparting my concern to Friends, 
after the close of one of their meetings, they 
cordially united in it; when a dear friend stated, 
that though he felt great unity with the con- 
cern, he did not see how it could be accomplish- 
ed; for orders fr..o the: adaiiralty in London 
had arrived, to impress as many of the seamen 
as possible, and that in consequence, not one 
was now to be seen, either on board the vessels 
or on the quays; adding that he would go out 
immediately and see what could be done. It 
was then near twelve o'clock. The Friend went 
directly to the> Admiral of the Port, with 
whom he was acquainted, and told him of the 
religious concern [I had towards the seamen. 
The Admiral answered, ‘It is a hard thing that 
you ask me; here, read what despatches | have 
to-day from Londoo; the impressing of men is 


———now going on m tne city part of London, here- 
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tofore exempt from it, but,’ added he, ‘if your 
friend can have his meeting this evening, | 
give you my word of honor that no impressment 
shall be made to-night.’ Now, that was the 
very time I had it on my mind to have the 
meeting. Friends, therefore, had publie notices 
printed, in which, with the approbation of the 
Admiral, his promise that there should be no 
impressment that night, was inserted. The no- 
tices were distributed at the houses seamen are 
known to frequent, and where they had con- 
cealed themselves. The ground-floor of a large 
warehouse was prepared and seated for the oc- 
casion. The meeting was appointed for seven 
in the evening, and, contrary to the apprehen- 
sion of some, the sailors turned out in large 
bumbers, so as to crowd the place. After the 
meeting had been settled in much stillness, there 
was a bustle near the door, towards which the 
attention of the sailors was directed with anxiety. 
It was the Admiral, accompanied by some of his 
officers. Fears were entertained that he was 
not true to his promise ; but he marched quietly 
through the seamen, came to the further end, 
towards me, and took his seat in front of them, 
as if to proclaim, ‘you see me in your hands 
before you, you need not fear. We had a 
solemn meeting; many of those weather-beaten 
faces were tendered, even to tears. When the 
meeting concluded, the Admiral, under much 
feeling and religious tenderness, expressed his 
sense of gratitude for the Lord’s favor extended 
that evening, and his hope that many of them 
would be lastingly benefited by this religious 
opportunity. The meeting separated under that 
solemnity, and agreeably to the promise of the 
Admiral, no impressment took place that night 
in Dublin, But the succeeding days, through- 
out England and Ireland, it continued very 
rigid, this being the time when France threaten- 
ed an invasion. 

3d of Fourth month, 1812. My mind mow feel- 
ing clear from further services for the present 
in Ireland, and Wales being presented with 
much clearness, as the next field for Gospel 
labor into which I am to enter, I have taken ‘ 
my passage for Holyhead. 

For a time after my arrival in Irelaad, my 
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health was feeble, so as to cause solicitude in! bear up under various exercises, and at seasons 
the minds of my friends ; but it is stronger at'I have had a door set open before’ me for the 
present, though since the time of my coming to relief of my mind, and to the exaltation of His 
this nation, I have had ten meetings more than'| holy name, who is blessed for ever.” 

one a day, visited Friends in their families in | Leaving the metropolis, Stephen Grellet at- 
several places, and have travelled upwards of tended the Quarterly Meetings of Essex, Suffolk, 
two thousand miles. The Lord, by his Spirit,| Norfolk and Norwich, and had many meetings 
has graciously directed my steps, delivered me | in Lincolnshire. 

from mischief intended by evil-designing men,! “Accompanied by my dear friend, George 
and although kept very poor from day to day, | Stacey,” he writes, “we have come into the 
he has clothed his servant with ability to per-' county of Essex, and have had several mectings 
form the daily work assigned. ‘Bless the | on the way to Colchester, where their Quarterly 
Lord, 0 my soul, and all that is within me bless Meeting was held at this time. 

his holy name!” “22d. Came to Norwich Quarterly Meet- 

Rather more than five months had been spent ing, after which, I had meetings in nearly all 
in Ireland, and Stephen Grellet now crossed the the towns of that county. Several of them 
Channel into Wales. The Half-year’s Meeting! were held in their Town Halls, or in the places 
for the Principality was about to be held at of worship of various religious denominations. 
Brecon, and, having a few meetings by the | They were mostly largely attended, and were 
way, he proceeded pretty directly to that place. | favored seasons. 

“ On the 14th began the Half-year’s Meeting, | Dear G. Stacey leaving me to return home, 
where I was comforted among some valuable my friend Joseph Gurney joined me during a 
Friends, who belong to it. I had alsoa satis- few weeks. He is a man of a watchful spirit, 
factory meeting with the inhabitants of Brecon, ' which is peculiarly observable in the exercise of 
and another with a considerable number of his ministerial gift. We proceeded through 
French officers, prisoners of war on parole. I) Lincolnshire, having large meetings in the 
spoke to them in French, as they do not under-' principal towns of that county; some very re- 
stand English. The hearts of some of them freshing ones, particularly at Gedney, with 
were tendered under the power of Truth pre-| Friends. It was a pleasant rest every way to 
vailing among us. Many of them came to me me, to be at my beloved friend, Jonathan 
after meeting, in much love and good-will, and; Hutchinson’s. He is a man of a meek and 
some of them bore excellent testimony to the quiet spirit, whose daily life and conversation 














blessed principle of light and truth in the soul. 
‘What a blessed thing would it be,’ they said, | 
‘were men more obedient to it, then there would | 
be an end of wars and fighting.’ 

Fifth month 15th. Having had one or more 
meetings daily, I have come to Walthamstow, 
near London, to my long-valued, though hitherto 


adorn the Gospel of Christ.” 

Having completed his visit to the Eastern 
counties, Stephen Grellet passed over into York- 
shire, and pursued his religious labors through 
some of the northern parts of the nation. 

‘““A few days ago, I was at the Friends’ 
Boarding School at Ackworth, with much satis- 





































personally unknown, friend William Dillwyn. | faction. In the religious opportunities and 
There I met very agreeably my dear friend! meetings I had with them, and with the inmates 
Henry Hull, from New York State, who is, like | of that large and interesting family, many mani- 
myself, engaged in a religious visit to these por-| fested great tenderness and sensibility, evincing 
tions of the Lord’s vineyard. | that the fear of God and the love of Christ have 
The next day I came to London, to my very a place in their hearts, and that they are uc- 
kind and beloved friends, Joseph and Rachel’ quainted with the teachings of his grace, and 
Smith, who, soon after my arrival in England‘ the operation of his Divine Spirit. May the 
last year, sent me a very kind invitation to| Lord’s blessing rest upon these tender plants, 
make their house my home. They have re-jand on their pious care-takers, and their labor 
ceived me with Christian and parental affection, ' of love. I have repeatedly beheld the good 
and genuine hospitality ; their house is a true! arising therefrom, in the families of Friends, 
resting-place to me, for it feels as if the deserip- | whose children have received their education at 
tion given of that Obed-edom, is applicable | that excellent seminary. I have seen the good 
weit. seed sown there, bringing. forth fruits to the 
Seventh-day, 30th. This forenoon the Year-| Lord’s praise. 1 was refreshed and edified at 
ly Meeting closed, and that for Ministers and York, in the company of those valuable servants 
Elders was held in the afternoon. With grate-' of the Lord, Lindley and Hannah Murray ; and 
ful and reverent acknowledgment I may join | William Tuke, who is as a pillar in the church ; 
with many dear and valuable Friends, anointed | his son Henry is so also. Samuel, the son of 
servants of the Lord, in believing that the/| the latter, promises to become worthy to receive 
blessed Head of the church has condescended | a double portion of that good Spirit whe actuates 
to be with us, during this yearly solemnity. | the father and the grandfather. 
He. has also enabled his poor servant silently to! I have now a great exercise upon me, because 
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of the accounts received, that war has been de-;the rock. The eagle may perch on its out- 
clared between England and America, that|jutting crag. The wild coney may ncstle in its 
there has already been considerable effusion of} clefts; but the golden ears never wave over it ; 
blood, and that free intercourse between the | the vine never mantles its rough cheek with pur- 
two countries is interrupted. In consequence} ple clusters. Yet outof these very rocks came the 
of this, it is very difficult for me to receive|dripping honey-comb. And from the crevices 
letters from my beloved wife, or to forward her|crept up the solitary olive. So the wayworn 
mine. The accounts also of the destruction of|and thirsty traveller did actually and literally 
human life by the belligerent nations on the| “suck honey out of the rock, and oil from the 
European continent are truly awful; torrents of! flinty rock.” (Deut. xxxii. 13.) 
blood do indeed flow, both in the north of Eu-| The charm of this fact in natural history lies 
rope, and in Spain and Portugal; prisoners of|in this—that blessings are found in wnea- 
war from Spain continue frequently to be sent| pected quarters. This is as true in spiritual 
over to this island. Under these most afflictive | history as it is in natural. And no season is so 
circumstances, which so awfully develope the | honey-yielding and oil-producing to the Chris- 
depravity and sinful state of the human heart,|tian as the flinty season of adversity. In the 
how can 1 but feel myself most imperatively | first place, his religion is more highly prized ; 
called upon, with all diligence and faithfulness,|in the next place, the world is held in less 
to preach Christ the Redeemer, and the only|esteem. The affections do not centre then upon 
Saviour from all these evils, entailed on man by | gold, or honors, on schemes of secular profit, 
sin; to direct all men to him, the Prince of|not even on books or domestic joys. But in 
Peace, and to his Spirit, who would lead unto| Jesus the bereaved soul looks for its purest 
all Truth, if they can be prevailed upon to turn | satisfactions. The honey-comb is there. All 
to him with full purpose of heart. My heart|sweet graces—the peace that passeth under- 
yearns also towards the nations on the con-|standing—the godly contentment—the hunger- 
tinent ; deep is the travail of my soul for them,|ing for heaven—the fellowship of the Com- 
and frequent are my prayers for their rulers, | forter, all flow forth from the seeret cells that 
that the Lord may so change their hearts, that} lie hid within that rock of affliction. The be- 
he himself may come to reign in them, so that} liever, with the Bible in his hand and the 
they may be induced to beat their swords into|Saviour in his heart, sits down and draws 
plough-shares, their spears into pruning-hooks, | “‘ honey from the rock.” 
and neither learn nor make war any more. How wonderfully God discovers to his people 
L left Hull, accompanied by my dear friends, | their richest joys in the flinty places of bereave- 
John and Mabel Hipsley; the latter is the} ment and sorrow! Do I lose my investments in 
youngest daughter of William Tuke and a|bank stocks or railway shares? Then I go up 
valuable minister. to my Heavenly Father and inquire after my 
1st of Eighth month. My dear friends from | soul’s investments in celestial treasures, and find 
Hull left me this morning for their home, and I} they are all safe. Do I see my fair-weather 
have come to Scarberough, a place of great re-| friends deserting me in some pinching season of 
sort for sea-bathing, at this season of the year.|adversity? Then I flee the closer to him who 
In the castle here, G. Fox endured a long im-|“sticketh closer than a brother.” Do I bury 
prisonment, because of his faithfulness to the|up in the grave the darling of my eradle—or 
testimony of Jesus; great were his sufferings} the sweet-voiced wife that made for me a sun- 
by cruel treatment. Part of the old castle is|shine in the shade—or the dear old mother that 








yet standing; the place in which G. Fox was|has beamed on us from her arm-chair for a life- 


shut up is still pointed out.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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HONEY FROM THE ROCK. 


time? Then upward to my heavenly home and 
waiting kindred do I look, thankful that there 
is one home at least into which the spoiler never 
can penetrate. My thoughts go out towards 
God the oftener. Heaven seems nearer. Christ 


The traveller through the bleakest and wildest} is certainly dearer. The closet is more eager- 
regions of ancient Palestine was sometimes sur-|ly sought. And life is more disentangled from 
prised by coming upona thrifty olive tree growing | the harassing cares, vexations and absorptions of 
on the scanty handful of earth that covers the|worldliness. How loth we were to be driven 
flinty rocks. Or in the clefts of the rock he | away into these dreary, outlying regions of ad- 


would find a busy colony of bees. The hidden 
comb would be dripping with the luscious out- 
flow of wild honey. To his parched lips, how 
delicious the pressings of the liquid sweetness ! 
And all the more welcome because found in an 
unexpected place. 


For it is not from rocks that the famished 
expect supplies. Bare, bald, bleak, barren is 


versity! And yet what delicious flowings of 
heavenly honey have our souls drawn from the 
flinty rock ! 

| My brothers! you make no greater mistake 
than when you suppose that the only things for 
| which you ought to be congratulated are prosper- 
jous days—and fertile hours in the rich allavials 
of life—are cloudless skies, and vernal airs. 
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Those are not your safest hours, nor your most; keep their unchanging record upon its un- 
profitable. Do you ever thank God for a hur-|\ changing features. Those features are photo- 
ricane? Yet many a hurricane of trial bas| graphed upon every page of the Bible, and the 
driven a sinner to Calvary, and sent a backslid- | original remains to certify the fidelity of the copy 
ing professor to his forsaken post of duty. Doj| Indeed, there seems even to be the same rela- 
you thank God for the deluge of sorrow? Yet) tion of the Land to the Book, which exists be- 
how many a stubborn, barren heart has been | tween the two revealed economies. In order to 
mellowed by the descending floods! Much =r complete revelation of God in the inearna- 


the choicest, deepest, holiest portion of your |tion and atonement of Christ, it was necessary 


character was engendered in those seasons of| that a particular people, separated for this end 
your history which called forth the pity and the;—-since the whole etfect would have been lost 
condolence of thoughtless worldlings about you.|in the attempt to reveal these inconceivable 
You should have been congratulated, instead of | truths immediately to nations whose religious 
being commiserated. You were indeed in the|ideas were crude or debased—should be made 
rough, jagged places of hardship and calamity. | familiar with theophanies, with prophetic in- 
But never, never had your soul such honey of-|spiration, with miraculous endowments, sacri- 
fered it, as when the flinty rock was beneath | ficial offerings and a representative priestly in- 
you and the open heavens above you. It was}tercession, and should thus form a_ sacred 
your own fault—as well as your sad misfortune | language as the groundwork of the revelation of 
—if you did not feed copiously on the luscious God in Christ. The comparative isolation of 
drippings of Christ’s honey-comb. When you |the Jews in their territory, and their complete 
grew weary by reason of the hardness of your | isolation by that economy and polity which were 
pathway, then did the Everlasting Rest beckon | given to them by Jehovah before their entrance 
you on the more invitingly. When evil news|into the promised land, prepared the typical 
were dreaded, or were actually received, they | moulds in which the great thoughts of Divine 
but made the glad tidings of the gospel the|love and mercy should be fully conveyed to an 
more precious. “When death opened a grave at| unbelieving world. And since, as compared 
your side, he only opened a_burial- place in| with that disclosure of God which is made to 
which you might hide away forever worldliness | those who see him face to face, the Bible is but 
and sinful idolatries. When evil men vexed|the Pictorial Primer of our faith, there was 
you and slandered you, what an onward stretch|need also that its symbols and _ illustrations 
did your desires make towards that world where |should be run into some physical mould pre- 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary | pared to contain so much of spiritual truth as 
are at rest! And from the gateway of glory no| we, in this period of childhood, might be able 
portion of your earthly pilgrimage will appear|to receive. What were the Bible to man with- 
to have yielded such agreeable disappointments | out its Eden and its Jerusalem ; its trace of lite 
as those hours of trial when you drew honey | forfeited in the one, restored with perennial 
out of the rock and vil frem the flinty rock —| fruitfulness in the other? What were the in- 
Y. Evangelist. carnation, had not the human life of Christ 
been circumscribed within familiar and un- 
changing scenes ;—Nazareth and Bethany, the 
loved and lovely lake, and the city where he 
was crucified’ What were the impression of 
the atonement itself, had it been enacted in 
some spirit world, without the visible agony of 
the garden, and the cross lifted up on Calvary ¢ 
And so in the land of Palestine, as would hard- 
ly be possible in any other land, there existed 
in its physical features and its alia | life, 
materials for a pictorial alphabet of spiritual 
truths ;—the rock, the tower, the fountain, the 
stream, the mountain, the forest, the desert, the 
cave, the gulf, the sea, the shepherd, the watch- 
man, the husbandman, the vinedresser, the reb- 
ber, and the beast of prey, whatever could 
furnish a similitude for a religious truth or 
duty, compressed into » little territory, and then 
made permanent by the finger and the providence 
of God. ‘The land where the incarnate Word 
dwelt with man, is, and must ever be, an in- 
tegral part of the Divine Revelation. Her 
testimony is essential to the chain of evidences, 
her aid invaluable to exposition. The very 
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From the “Land and Book,”? by W. Thompson. 
HOW THE BIBLE WAS MADE. 


No one can study the geography of Palestine 
without perceiving that this narrow strip of 
territory was designed by Providence for some 
important purpose in the history of man. At 
the head of the Mediterranean, the gateway of 
Asia for the nations of the west, and the 
natural outlet of the great caravan com- 
merce of Western Asia with the sea, lying in 
the highway of all ancient trade and conquest, 
the very pivot about which the intercourse of 
nations and continents revolve, it is yet isolated 
by natural causes from all adjacent countries 
which might swallow up its individuality. The 

great mountain barrier upon the north, the sea 
upon the west, the deep crevasse of the Ghor 
and the Dead Sea upon the east, and the desert 
also to the east and on the south, these physical 
characteristics of the country, stamp it in per- 
petuity as a land apart from all lands—fitted at 
once to be the theatre of great events, and to 
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hi lls aes mountains, soak rivers ak uanialin, 
ure symbols and pledges of things far better 
than themselves. Ina word, Palestine is one 
vast tablet whereupon God’s messages to men 
have been drawn and graven deep in living 
characters, by the great Publisher of glad 
tidings, to be seen and read of all to the end of 


time.” 
sates 
WINTER EVENING SELECTIONS. 


BY N. ¥. 
The Lost Child—a true story. 


A child walked hand in hand with her 
prother on the broad prairie. It was in the 
Spring time of the year, and wild flowers were 
strewn in countless profusion over the ground ; 
they delighted the eye of the child, and often 
she longed to stop to admire their beauty and 
inhale their perfume Sometimes she dropped 
the hand of her brother to cull the blossoms. 
Fora time he waited for her, then walked slowly 
on, and she ran after him before he was far 
away. At length they came to a place more 
beautiful than all the others, and charmed with 
the lovely flowers she sat down to enjoy them, 
and her guide passed out of her sight. Long 
she lingered, regardless of time and of home, 
and when she looked around for her brother he 
could not be seen. She feebly called his name, 
not with a loud voice, for she was reclining on 
the soft flowers, and scon forgot his absence-in 
delightful repose. 

When the shades of evening fell around her, 
she arose and began to s'ek her homeward way, 
but she had lost her guide, and bewildered, she 
roamed yet farther from her father’s house. As 
night approached she became weary and foot 
sore, faint for want of food, and her dress torn 
by the brambles. No longer did the wild-flow- 
ers attract her, no longer “did their beauty de- 
light ber. At length she came to a pool of 
water and sat down upon its margin, perhaps to 
die. 

But there were those who had not forgotten 
her while she was straying on the broad prairie. | a 
As evening drew near and the child did not 
return, her mother’s heart became alarmed— 
she was distressed, for she knew her precious 
one was lost—the father, too, was full of trouble. 
They called their neighbors together, and kind 
friends started to search for the lost one. They 
spread over the country; they shouted aloud 
avain and again ; long, long shiog sought in vain, 
she had strayed too far to hear their voices. 
Many became discouraged and turned back. At 
length all had relinquished the search except one; 
he still continued tu seek her, and after walk 
ing far, far away, he came to the pool of water ; 
there he found the poor weary and worn child 
lying he ‘Ipless upon its margin. He gently 
raised her into his arms, and laying her head ' 
upon his bosom, he took her to her mother. 
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Great was the rejoicing that the lost was found, 

that though so long wandering far away she was 
yet alive ; so many friends came to see the re- 
stored child that the house could not hold them, 
and she was taken to an upper window to be 
exhibited to the assembled people. 

Like this little child many precious ones a 
indulging in the enjoyment of an hour, are *- 
tracted and engrossed by the trifling pleasures 
of the world. Letting go their heavenly g guide, 
they wander among the wild flowers of ‘earth, 
and at last settle down on the pool of worldly- 
mindedness. As these are roaming even into a 
far country, they are followed by the convic- 
tions of the Spirit of Truth, which would lead 
and guide them to Him who came “to seek and 
to save that which was lost.”” “There is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one sin- 
ner that repenteth.” 


—————— —on88=e————— 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION. 
BY A MISSIONARY IN SYRIA. 
The Locust. 


About twenty years ago, I had my first intro- 
duction to the far-famed locusts of the East 
Noticing something peculiar on the hill-side, [ 
rode to examine it,—when, to my amazement, 
the whole surface became agitated and began to 
roll down the declivity. My horse was so terri- 
fied that I was obliged to dismount. The locusts 
were very young,—not yct able even to jump,— 
but their numbers seemed endless ; and, in their 
haste to get out of my way, they literally rolled. 
over and over, like half-fluid mortar an inch or 
two in thickness. 

Karly in the spring of 1845, these insects ap- 
peared in considerable numbers along the sea- 
coast and on the lower parts of the mountains 
They did no great injury at the time, and hav- 
ing laid their eggs, immediately disappeared. 
For several days before the beginning of June, 
we had heard that millions of young locusts were 
on their march up the valley towards our village, 

aud at length I was told that they had reached 
it. Summoning all the people I could collect, we 
went to meet and attack them, hoping to stop 
their progress altogether, or, at least, to ture 
aside the line of their march. Never shall I for- 
get the impression produced by the first sight of 
them. They were about the size of full-grown 
grasshoppers, and the whole face of the mountain 

was black with them. On they came like a living 
deluge. We dug trenches and kindled fires, and 
destroyed ‘ heaps upon heaps; but the effort 
was utterly useless. Wave after wave rolled 
up the mountain-side and poured over rocks, 
walls, ditches, and hedges, those behind covering 


|UP and bridging over the masses already killed. 


After a long and fatiguing contest. 1 descended 
the mountain to examine the depth of the 


‘column ; but I could not see to the end of it. 
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By the next morning the head of the column 
had reached my garden. I hired eight or ten 
people and resolved to rescue my vegetables and} It is not known generally to the young peo- 
flowers. During this day we succeeded, by fire; ple of this country, how great trials and perse- 
and by beating them off the walls with bushes|cutions the missionaries in the West Indies 
and branches, in keeping our little garden tole-| endured just before the British act of emanci- 
rably clear of them. But at length, worn out| pation was passed. In the providence of God, 
with incessant skirmishing, I gave up the battle. | those persecutions greatly hastened the downfall 
Carrying the pots into the parlor and covering | of slavery. 
what else | could, I yielded the remainder to the John Smith, an account of whose sufferings 
conquerors. For four days they continued to|and death we have taken from the “ Juvenile 
pass on towards the east, until only a few strag-| Missionary Magazine”’ for last year, was a mis- 
glers of the mighty host were left behind. sionary in Demerara. He bad gathered there a 

The references to the habits and behaviour of }church of more than two hundred members, 
locusts in the Bible are very striking and nearly all of whom, we judge, were slaves. Of 
correct. Joel says, “He hath laid my vine, course he was opposed to slavery, by which his 
waste, and barked my fig-tree ; he hath made it | poor people were terribly oppressed. The Grov- 
clean bare and east it away ; the branches there- | ernor of the colony was “fa man who set his 
of are made white.” (Joel. i. 7.) These | face against the moral and religious improve- 
locusts at once stripped the vines of every leaf’ ment of the negro slaves.” We Suspect very 
and cluster of grapes, and of every green twig. | much like some of the Governors in our Seuth- 
I saw many large fig-orchards “clean bare,’— | ern States. The planters also opposed the in- 
not a leaf remaining ; and, as the bark of the | struction of the slaves by any ministers, but 
fig-tree is of a silvery whiteness, the whole | especially by Mr. Smith. They found out that 
orchards, thus robbed of their green veils, | he hated slavery and abhorred its cruelties, and 
spread abroad their branches, made white in| they plotted his ruin. : 
melancholy nakedness, to the burning sun. In the year 1823, the slaves broke out in re- 
bellion. They had heard that King George 
was going to make them free, but they bad suf- 
fered so much, that they felt they could wait no 
longer, and determined to set themselves free. 
Although only half civilized Africans, it is said 
they were not cruel, and resolved not to shed 
the white man’s blood; and when the white 
man did fall, it was in open fight. The insur- 
rection was easily put down, and many hundreds 
of the negroes were killed. 

This insurrection gave the enemies of Mr. 
Smith a pretext for persecuting him. He was 
charged with inciting the slaves to rebellion, 
and seized and put in prison. For more than 
seven weeks, during the hottest part of the 
year, be was kept there before he was put to 
trial. He was not allowed a change of linen, 
nor a book to read, nor to write a letter, and 
the stench of his prison was unendurable. 

The following account of his trial by a court- 
martial, we take with very little abridgment 
from the Juvenile Missionary Magazine for 
January, 1859, as given by one who had ob- 
tained the facts from eye-witnesses. 

“The Missionary, Smith, was brought out of his 
[ am not surprised that Pharaoh’s servants re-| prison-house, by court-martial, on Monday, the 
monstrated against his folly and madness when | 13th of October, 1823. Against him was brought 
they heard the plague of the locusts announced. ' all the talent, with all the hatred of the colony. 
“Let the men go,” said they to their proud| Down to the 19th of November did his trial, 
master, “that they may serve the Lord their| this mockery of justice, drag on its weary way. 
(od: knowest thou not yet that Egypt is destroy- All kinds of false charges were brought 
ed?” And when they came “ they were very | against him; such, for instance, as the chapters 
yrievous, for they covered the face of the whole'!he had read on Sunday, the texts he had 
earth, so that the land was darkened, and they | preached from (Luke xix. 41 and 42, and Rev. 
ate every herb of the land, and all the fruit|iii. 3,) which were said to be intended to urge 
from the trees.” Exod. x. 7-10. | the slaves to rebellion. They brought forward 


JOHN SMITH, THE MARTYR OF DEMERARA. 





Again, “ How do the beasts groan! the herds 
of cattle are perplexed because they have no! 
pasture ; yea, the flocks of sheep are made deso- 
late.” (Joel i. 18.) This is poetic, but true. 
A field over which this flood of desolation has 
rolled shows not even a blade for a goat to nip. 
A large vineyard and garden adjoining mine 

-was green as a meadow in the morning; but, 
long before night, it was naked and bare asa 
newly-ploughed field or dusty road. 

“They shall run to and fro in the city ; they 
shall run upon the wall; they shall climb up 
upon the houses ; they shall enter in at the win- 
dows like a thief.” (Joel ii. 9.) When the 
head of the mighty column came into contact 
with the palace of the Emeer, they did not take 
the trouble to wheel round the corners, but 
climbed up the wall and marched over the top 
of it; so, when they reached the house of Dr. 
D , in spite of all his efforts to prevent it, a 
living stream rolled right over the roof. If not 
carefully watehed, they would have devoured 
the flowers which were carried into the inner 
room in pots. 
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the letters and papers found in his private desk, 
in which he had made remarks on the severe 
punishments suffered by the negroes. Besides 
this, there were men and women in those dark 
days who came and told base falschoods about 
him. One of them, a negro named Bristol, 
many years after, when he was a very old man, 
and, [ believe, a good man, of his own accord 
confessed to me that what he said against Mr. 
Smith was drawn from him by fear, and added, 
in words I took down in the presence of a wit- 
ness, “Qn my conscience, Mr. Smith bad no- 
thing to do with the rebellion. The white 
people hated him because he taught the negroes 
to read; we never sawa minister take such 
pains with the people as Mr. Smith; the people 
loved him, but the managers did all they could 
to annoy him.” 

Mr. Smith was found “ Guiity !’—guilty of 
treason and sedition; upon which the officers of 
the Royal Fusileers and of the Royal Artillery, 
who made up this infamous court-martial, threw 
up their hats, and gave three loud cheers ; and 
above, over-head, was the Missionary himself, 
who heard those brutal cheers, and whose trust 
in God did not even then forsake him. 

After the verdict of the jury, comes, of 
course, the sentence, and this was, that “ He 
BE HANGED BY THE NECK UNTIL DEAD!” But 
they could not hang a white man in the West 
Indies, under martial law, without having the 
sentence confirmed by the British Government. 
This caused long delay, for there were no great 
steamers then crossing the broad Atlantic, and 
so John Smith was sent back to jail, there to 
remain until the news should come from Eng- 
land, whether his Majesty George the Third 
would confirm this unjust sentence. 

No sooner had the news reached England, 
than there was an outburst of feeling such as 
had never before been seen; ministers of all 
denominations, Members of Parliament, and 
pious men and women, astonished at the new 
proot of the evils of slavery, resolved to bear 
itno longer. From one end of the country to 
the other there rose up one long, loud ery, 
“Let those people go, that they may serve 
God.”” And slavery was doomed. 

In the House of Commons, Henry, now Lord 
Brougham, defended Smith from all accusations 
with clear argument and wondrous eloquence ; 
and then, too, but for the last time, the voice of 
the great and good Wilberforce was heard in 
Parliament. Since that day, all good men and 
true condemn the folly and wickedness of the 
trial and seutence of John Smith. 

Let us now cross the ocean. In prison, in 
that unwholesome city of mud and musquitoes 
Georgetown, Demerara, John Smith is. still 
confined. He is fast getting weaker and weaker ; 
he is worn out with weariness and suffering ; 
and so he remains, day after day, and night 
after night, and week after week; he spits 
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blood, and is a dying man; but, amidst all, his 
heart never sinks: his conscience never accuses 
him; his brave wife never leaves him, though 
nearly broken down herself; and he writes oa 
paper what all now believe : “ I do, as a minister 
of the Gospel, in the presence of my God, 
solemnly declare my innocence.” 

The weary prisoner is near the hour of his 
deliverance. There are none to whom he can 
tell the thoughts of his heart, or tell them how 
precious were God’s words and Christ’s Gospel 
to him now in this silent, sad imprisonment ; 
but his heart was full of holy peace and of 
bright hope. On the night of his death he rose 
from his bed, and by the faint light of his 
small oil lamp, he wrote on the whitewashed wall 
of his cell : 


‘* Persecuted, but not forsaken ; 
Cast down, but not destroyed;”’ 


and then, returning to his resting-place, after a 
few hours of severe suffering, he passed away, 
February 5th, 1824, to a better land, “ where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest.” 

Thus died the Missionary, John Smith, 
martyr for Christ, persecuted and destroyed, 
because of his friendship and faithfulness to the 
enslaved. The spirit that then worked in the 
slaveholders of Demerara, now works in many 
slaveholders in this country, and many similar 
scenes may be expected here, if slavery be not 
speedily abolished.— American Missionary. 


——___-~49—- —__—_ 
Selected for Friends’ Review. 


About two hours before James Naylor’s death, 
he spoke to several Friends in the following 
beautiful and pathetic language, viz: 

There is a spirit which IL feel that delights 
to do no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but 
delights to endure all things, in hope to enjoy 
its ownin the end. Its hope is to outlive all 
wrath and contention, and to weary out all ex- 
ultation and cruelty, or whatever is of a nature 
contrary to itself. It sees to the end of all 
temptations ; as it bears no evil in itself, so it 
conceives none in thought to any other. If it 
be betrayed, it bears it; for its ground and 
spring are the mercies and forgiveness of God. 
Its crown is meekness, its lif+ everlasting love 
unfeigned ; it takes its kingdom with entreaty, 
and not with contention, and keeps it by lowli- 
ness of mind. In God alone it can rejoice, 
though none else regard it, or can own its life. 
[t is conceived im sorrow, and brought forth 
without any to pity it; nor doth it murmur at 
grief and oppression. It never rejoiceth but 
through suffering ; for with the world’s joy it is 
murdered. I found it alone, being forsaken : 
I have fellowship therein with them who lived 
in dens and desolate places of the earth, who 
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through death obtained this resurrection, and|slaveholding States which border upon the free 


holy life. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 2, 1861. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE SLAVERY QUESTION.— 
We took occasion, several weeks since, in some 
remarks upon the political aspects of our coun- 
try, to express the opinion, thatin attempting a 
settlement of the difficulties which threatened 
to dissolve the Union, the adoption of any 
policy inconsistent with the principles of jus- 
tice and religion must inevitably fail to restore 
harmony or secure an exemption from future 
difficulty. Earnest efforts 
made, both in Congress and out of it, to accom- 
plish this great object, but it soon became evi- 
dent that nothing would satisfy the “Cotton 


have since been 


States,” except concessions on the part of the 
North, in regard to the security and extension 
of slavery and the exercise of political power 
by the South, irrespective of differences in the 
amount of population, that would involve an 
utter sacrifice of principle. Thus far, little dis- 
position has been shown by the Representatives 
from the free States to make such a surrender ; 
and as several of the extreme Southern States 
have already declared themselves out of the 
Union, little probability exists that any peace- 
able measure that could be adopted now will 
prevent them from trying the experiment of a 
new Confederacy. Devoutly hoping that no 
forcible attempts will be made by the Federal 
Government to compel their submission, we turn 


with anxiety to the “border” 


slaveholding 
States, and inquire whether an arrangement 
may not be made by Congress that, just and 
equitable to all concerned, and leading to the 


States. 


now seriously discussed in political eireles at 


The N. Y. Jribune says the project is 


Washington, and meets with favor among many 
who are inflexibly opposed to any pro-slavery 
alteration of the Constitution, and to the exten- 
sion of slavery, under any pretense whatever. 
The Tribune considers the proposition as fair 
and reasonable, and the only compromise, to 
which the Free States can consent without a 
disgraceful sacrifice of principle, honor and in- 
terest, and is confident that the more it is con- 
sidered the stronger hold it will take on public 
favor. Other newspapers have taken up the 
subject with approbation; and in a report of 
the proceedings of the New York Legislature, 
we find a resolution has been introduced into 
that body and referred to the Committee on 
Federal Relations, requesting the New York 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to 
urge the adoption, on the part of the General 
The pas- 
sage of this resolution by the New York Assem- 
bly, will have a much stronger tendency towards 
a satisfactory Christian settlement of our difh- 
culties, than the offer of military aid to meet 


Government, of the plan suggested. 


the insane demonstrations of force in the South. 
The present position of Senator Seward, and 
that which he is expected to occupy, as Secre- 
tary of State, in the next administration, render 
his sentiments on the subject especially im- 
portant, and we quote the following from one of 
his speeches in the Senate about five years 
since :— 
2xercise 
ina slaveholding State, I very freely say, that 


“Although I have no power to 


if I were a member of such a community, I 
should recommend to, and urge upon, my fellow- 
citizens there--with patience which could en- 


dure until the necessary reform could safely be 


removal of that slavery which has ever been,| obtained—some measure of emancipation, im- 


and, while it exists, must continue to be, the 
great barrier to harmony in the Union, will in- 


mediate or prospective, with compensation for 


| damages, through the action of the State Legis- 


duce these States to maintain their connection. | lature, upon the ascertained consent of the peo- 


A plan of emancipation, founded on National ple. 


I add, further, to meet the requirements 


Compensation to the holders of slaves, was earn-| of those who suppose that a proposition of 


; : | 
estly advocated several years since by the former 


gradual emancipation to the slaveholding States 


Editor of this paper, and we are glad to find | is either timely now, or soon will be, that while 
that in the present crisis, it has been brought | T retain a place in the National Councils, any 


forward in prominent quarters as a measure, 
more likely than any other, to lead to a final 
settlement of the slavery question in all the 


|own State and by other States, shall hare my 


| slaveholding State willing to adopt the human 


policy which has already been adopted by my 
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vote for any aid, either in lands or money, from 
the General Government, which the condition of 
the Public Treasury and of the National domain 
will allow, in the furtherance of an object in 
which not only the slaveholding States are in- 
terested, but which concerns the whole Union, 
and even human nature itself.” 

Senator Sumner, in alluding to the same plan, 
on another occasion, said :—“ Shrinking in- 
stinctively from any recognition of rights found- 
ed on wrongs, I find myself shrinking also from 
any austere verdict which should deny the 
means necessary to the great consummation we 
seek. Our fathers, under Washington, did not 
hesitate, by act of Congress, to appropriate 
largely for the ransom of white fellow-citizens 
enslaved by Algerine corsairs; and, following 
this example, I am disposed to consider the 
question of compensation as one of expediency, 
to be determined by the exigency of the hour 
und the Constitutional powers of the Govern- 
ment; though such is my desire to see the foul 
fiend of slavery in flight, that I could not 
hesitate to build even a bridge of gold, if neces- 
sary, to promote his escape.” 

lt is true that, with the exception of Dela- 
ware, no slaveholding State has shown any dis- 
position, of recent time, to anticipate or prepare 
for the abolition of slavery. Still, may it 
not be hoped that in the “exigency of the 
hour,’ several of the border States would con- 
sent to the arrangement, and array themselves 
on the side of freedom ? 

We cannot but regard it as the duty of the 
people of the free States to offer the proposition 
to their fellow-citizens of the South. If only a 
single State could be thus peacefully gained, it 
would be worth the effort; and if all reject the 
friendly overture, and a separation eventually 
takes place between the slaveholding and the 
free States, the latter will enjoy the happy con- 
sciousness of having acted justly. 

In co_cluding the remarks to which we have 
alluded, on this proposition, our honored pre 
decessor used the following hopeful language, 


and perhaps it is not, even now, too late to 


indulge some hope of beneficial results :—“ If 


the subject could be brought prominently into 


view, and calmly discussed, both in and out of 


Congress, it might be reasonably hoped that the 
asperity 80 generally manifested when questions 
respecting slavery are under discussion, might 
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be allayed, and a conviction, which the truth 
certainly warrants, be gradually impressed, that 
the advocates of emancipation are actually truer 
friends to the interests of the South than the 
supporters of slavery. The deleterious conse- 
quences of the system are obvious to every 
candid observer, and the interests of an over- 
whelming majority, even in the slave States, 
are on the side of emancipation. If, then, the 
interests of the few which lie, or are supposed 
to lie, on the side of the permanence of slavery, 
could be conciliated by the offer of compensa- 
tion, derived both from the North and the 
South, we might reasonably hope, at no distant 
day, to behold the United States of Amcrica, 
in practice as well as in name, ‘ the home of the 
free.’ ”’ 

As this isa movement in which, we think, 
Friends may very properly and promptly en- 
gage, the annexed form of a memorial is sug- 
gested as suitable for the signatures of citizens 
at large, and to be forwarded to Washington :— 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States in Congress assembled : 


The undersigned, citizens of — , Te- 
spectfully ask that provision may be made by 
law, that whenever within a limited number of 
years, any State of this Union, now admitting 
domestic slavery, shall decree the emancipation 
of all slaves, and the final extinction of in- 
voluntary servitude, except for crime, within 
her borders, an exact enumeration of said slaves 
shall be made, and for each and every slave so 
emancipated there shall be paid from the 
Treasury of the United States to such State, 
for equitable distribution amongst the slave- 
holders, a sum of money to be ascertained as 
Congress, in its wisdom, may direct. 








—+ ~+8 


Marnriep, on the 9th of Ist mo., 1861, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Richmond, Va., Oswix Wuirts, of 
Perquimans Co., N.C., to Exizasera H., daughter of 
Alfred and Mary Ann Ricks, the former deceased, of 
Caroline Co., Va., 


—_—__—__-»08 


Diep, on the 11th of 1st mo., 1861, in Grant Co., 
Ind., after a short iliness, Aaron Hitt, in the 63d 
year of his age; an esteemed member of Back Creek 
Monthly Meeting. : 

Just in his dealings and punctual in complying 
with his engagements, he has not only left us an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation, but done honor to the 
cause of the meek and lowly Saviour; and in his 
expiring moments gave evidence of a preparation for 
entering into that rest prepared for the people of 
God. 


—, At the residence of his father, at Pictou, 
C. W., on the 24th of 12th mo., 1860, Joun H. 
Muttert, son of John and Bathsheba Mullett, in the 
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36th year of his age; a member of West Lake 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

He arose in the morning in perfect health, and 
went to his customary employment in his father’s 
tannery, in which the machinery is propelled by 
water-power. While passing an upright shaft that 
drives the bark-mill, he was caught, as is supposed, 
by his coat, and drawn between two iron cog-whéels, 
and instantly killed. A dutiful son, an affectionate 
brother, and kind and obliging to all, he is deeply 
lamented by a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. His death cast a gloom over the community 
in general, and made an irreparable void in the be- 
reaved family, yet they sorrow not without hepe. 
He was religiously inclined from his youth, and his 
friends humbly trust he was prepared for his sudden 
change. 

Diep, On the 29th of 12th mo., 1860, after a short 
illness, Mary F., wife of Henry H. Lawrence, in the 
63d year of her age; and on the 3d of Ist mo., 1861, 
Susan F., eldest daughter of Henry H. and Mary 
F. Lawrence, in the 39th year of her age; both mem- 
bers of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia for the Northern District. 

In the removal of these dear friends, we have the 
consoling assurance that their peace was made with 
God; they could both acknowledge that they enjoy- 
ed seasons of soul-refreshing communion with the 
Lord. Thus, we reverently believe that they were 
alike folded in the arms of unfailing mercy; and 
having their robes washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb, have entered into the rest that 
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, doctrines and testimonies of our religious Society ; 
and diligent in attending meetings, both for worship 
, and discipline, as long as his health permitted. His 
‘last illness was frequently attended with much suf- 
| fering and great physical prostration, which he bore 
| with Christian resignation. He expressed himself as 
| being in full faith, peacefully awaiting the Lord’s 
'time. His mind continued clear to the close of his 
, earthly pilgrimage—was calm, loving and joyful in 
the hope of a happy immortality. 


| Diep, On the 12th of 6th mo. 1860, near Lawrence, 
| Kansas Territory, Taomas Epeerton, in the 48th year 
of his age; a member of White Water Monthly 
| Meeting. 
| He said he had tried to live an honest and upright 
life, but at that solemn time he had nothing to de- 
| pend on but the merits and mercy of the Lord Jesus 
, Christ. His relatives and friends have a comfortable 
hope that his end was a happy one. 





——, At the residence of his brother, Jonathan 
| Roberts, Richmond, Ind., on the 13th of Ist mo., 
| 1861, Davin Roserts, in the 69th year of his age; a 
member of White Water Monthly Meeting. His end 
| was peaceful. 


——, On the 28th of 7th mo. 1860, near Hamilton 
| City, Kansas, JosepH Tapert, in the 39th year of 
his age; a member of Richland Monthly Meeting, 
Towa. 





, On the 7th of Ist mo., 1861, Witt1aMm 


| Baues, in the 78th year of his age, a member of the 





remaineth for the people of God. wie Monthly Meeting, after a protracted illness, 





, On the 30th of 10th mo., 1860, Acyes B. 
McCu.Low, wife of J. E. McCullow, and daughter of | 
Joseph and Ann P. Bartlett, in the 25th year of her | 
age; a member of Greenwich’ Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Ohio. 

She bore a protracted illness with much patience. 
Although in the forepart of her illness she felt 
much discouraged and deeply concerned about her 
future welfare, she was mercifully enabled to at- 
tain a state of resignation to the Divine will, and, 
through the atoning blood of Christ, our Saviour, 
was favored to feel a blessed assurance of a glorious 
immortality beyond the grave. And thus she passed 
away in peace, leaving a sweet savor behind her in the 
minds of her sorrowing relatives and friends. 


, On the 28th of 12th mo., 1860, Joun Hocxert, 
in the 32d year of his age; an esteemed member of 
Newberry Monthly Meeting of Friends, Clinton Co., 
Ohio. 

When in the ordering of infinite wisdom the time 
drew near that his earthly course was to terminate, 
his mind appeared to have been mercifully prepared 
for the solemn change, as he had expressed, at dif- 
ferent times, his willingness to depart, and that he 
saw nothing in the way of his enjoying eternal hap- 
piness in the world to come. 








, Near the same place, on the 7th of lst mo., 
1861, Sera Hockert, father of John Hockett, (above 
mentioned, ) in the 67th year of his age. 

He was much respected and beloved in the com- 
munity at large, careful to discharge his social and 
religious duties. During his illness, which was pro- 
tracted and severe, he manifested resignation to his 
Heavenly Father’s will, and we are comforted in the 
belief that he was found ready for the coming of the 
Lord. 





, On the 20th of 12th mo., 1860, WittiaMm 
Leacu, of Sherman, Fairfield Co., Conn., aged 89 
years. 

This dear friend’s life was remarkable for activity 
and usefulness; he was faithful in maintaining the 


which he bore with Christian resignation. 


——, On the 27th of 11th mo., 1860, Exizabern, 
daughter of Joseph and Rebecca Delon, in the 2d 
year of her age; a member of Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Howard Co., Ind. 


— stem — 


Jae Information is desired of Mary ForpHam, 
who, it is supposed, resides with some Friend in 
Philadelphia. 

Please communicate to this office. 


——-—_ +—~48 


JUST PUBLISHED—FOURTH EDITION REVISED. 


Scripture Questions on the Gospels and Acts for 
the use of schools or private instruction. Price 
25 c., by mail 36c. Association of Friends for the 
diffusion of religious and useful knowledge. 

Wititam Macniven, Agent, 

Box 2149, Post Office, Philadelphia. 


ter 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL 
UNION SPRINGS. 


AT 


The half yearly Spring Term of this institution, 
is to open on Fourth-day, the 27th of Second month, 
and continue twenty weeks. Able teachers have 
been obtained, and jncreased facilities furnished for 
the comfort of the pupils. The studies include a 
thorough academic course in the English branches 
and mathematics, in the natural sciences, and in 
the Latin, Greek, and French languages. 

The charge for board, washing and ordinary tuition, 
is $58 per half yearly term, or $54 for the children of 
members of New York Yearly Meeting. Application 
for admission should be made early to E. Witets, 
Superintendent of the boarding department, or to 

J. J. THOMAS, 
Secretary of Trustees. 

Union Springs, Cayuga County, N. Y. 

1 mo. 7,1861. 3t. 
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SOUP HOUSE. 


The Society for supplying the poor in the city 
with soup has opened its House, No. 16 Griscom St., 
(late Green’s Court), where soup will be delivered to 
the poor daily, except First-days, between the hours 
of 1l and 1. Donations in meat, flour, vegetables, 
&e., will be gratefully received at ‘the house ; and in 
money by 

JeREMIAH Hacker, South Fourth Street, 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch Street. 
Philadelphia, lst mo. 15th, 1861. 3+. 


—_———o-40-o 
VALLEY OF DEATH-SHADE. 


Soon after leaving the Plain of Sharon, and 
beginning to ascend the “ hill country of Judea,” 
we entered Wady Aly, which I have mentioned 
before. We pursued our course here for some 
time along the dry bottom of the valley, over 
which a torrent flows in winter. It isa long 
deep ravine, extremely wild and dreary on both 
sides. It is some — sO narrow as scarcely to 
allow the traveller pass between the rocky 
walls which ae. it. In some places these 
mount up so high, with overhanging crags, and 
are 30 thickly shaded at the top with clumps of 
bushes, as to spread a gloom, a sort of twilight, 
over the chasm below. It was forcibly suggested 
to me that it may have been David’s familiarity 
with such scenes that led him to employ the ex- 
pressive imagery in the fourth verse of the 
twenty-third Ps alm :— 

‘* When I walk through the valley of death-shade 

I will fear no evil; 


For thou art with me; 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.”’ 


It is the Great Shepherd whom the Psalmist 
addresses here, who says of himself, in the New 
Testament, ‘“‘ | am the good shepherd ; the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. { know 
my sheep, and Lt am known of mine.” (John 
10, 11. 14.) The “rod and the staff” are the 
emblems of his office, the pledge and means of 
the security which he extends to his flock. 
‘Valley of the shadow of death,” or of death- 
shade, is an orientalism, denoting a gloomy 
valley; one on which rests a death-like dark- 
ness. It is meant to be applied here to every 
scene of tribulation and sorrow; not to death 
ulone, but all the trials of life through which 
mortals are called to pass, and under which they 
need the support of a consciousness of the divine 
presence and favor. 

The appearance of Wady Aly brought to 
mind the Psalmist’s language the more readily, 
because I noticed, here and there on the hill- 
sides, flocks of goats and sheep, feeding on the 
shrubbery, or wandering trom place to place, 
under the eye of the watchful shepherd. The 
mountainous parts of Palestine abound in such 
ravines ; and it is only in a country marked by 
that peculi: wity that the e xpression here referred 
to could come into use. ‘Travellers speak ofa 


EE 


Carmel, on the way to Jaffa, which actually 
bears the name of “ Valley of Death-shade.”’ 

I find that Dr. Wilson, author of “ Lands of 
the Bible,’ was led to record a similar observa- 
tion. Of the grand chasm, or eastern entrance 
of Petrea, he says, “The rocks are quite pre- 
cipitous on each side, and so rough and ragged 
and near to one another—not more than twelve 
or fourteen feet apart—that they seem ready to 
collapse and crush the traveller. Their height 
may be three or four hundred feet. From the 
limited supply of light from above, they are 
sombre and gloomy in their appearance. even 
whee the sun is in the meridian. Some similar 
defile, associated with the super-added terrors of 
beasts of prey, ready to devour the feeble mem- 
bers of the flock, may have been before the 
shepherd-king of Israel, when he spoke of the 
trials and dangers of life, under the figure of a 
‘valley of death-shade.’ ”— Huckett. 


a 
THE GREAT COTTON QUESTION. 


As the subject of cotton supply to the manu- 
facturing world is at present one of paramount 
importance, and as the people of the Cotton 
States in favor of secession are placing great 
dependence upon England as their future cus- 
tomer for their “‘ Great Staple,’”’ it may be well 
for them to read the third annual report of the 
British Cotton Supply Association, from which 
some extraordinary facts may be learned, show- 
ing the great energy and research of that Asso- 
ciation, acting under the determination to obtain 
a full supply of cotton in the future, without 
|dependence upon America alone. Those who 
believe that England has been unsuccessful in 
her efforts to obtain cotton from other places, 
will be somewhat surprised at the following facts. 
The sources of her supply, at different periods, 
have been as follows : 





1850—lbs. 1857 —lbs 
United States........ .493, 153,112 654,758,048 
Brasil ..ciccse 30,299,982 29,910,832 
Egyptian 18,931,414 24,842,144 
West Indies..... ..... 228,913 1,443,568 
East Indies............ 118,872,742 250,338,144 
All other places...... 2,090,698 7,986,160 





Total..............-663,576,861 969,278,896 


Thus showing, though her increased consump- 
tion is very large, yet she has obtained nearly 
one-third of the whole amount consumed from 
other places than the United States. The pros- 
pect, however, of her future supply, is more 
surprising, as the report of the Association il- 
lustrates. They state, “ that there is not an in- 
habited cotton country in the world, to which 
their attention has not been directed.’’ Through 
the influence of the British Consuls, the eulti- 
vation of cotton in Turkey has been commenced 
under great promise. The Home Minister in 
Greece has introduced it into many departments ; 


similar rent between the rocks a little south of! and in the Island of Cyprus an estate of eighty 
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thousand acres has ion drew to it. Cotton- 
seed has been distributed among the farmers of 
the fertile valley of the Meander, in Asia Minor, 
with full instructions for planting and gathering 
the crop. Of Egy pt, the Committee report, 
‘that they expect to increase the growth, trom 
one hundred thousand bales, to the large figure 
of one million.” In Tunis, the Bey is using 
great exertions with his subjects, to cultivate 
the “ Great Staple.” In Western Africa, at 
Sierra Leone and Sherbro, cotton-gins have been 
introduced, and « profitable trade in the native 
cotton commenced. In Liberia, and along the 
Gold Coast, every exertion is being made, with 
every prospect of success. At Accra and Cape 
Coast Castle are Agricultural Societies which 
make cotton-culture their specialty. A great 
quantity of cotton is raised in the adjacent 
countries. The Accra Agricultural Society 
have engaged with a Lincolnshire firm to pur- 
chase this cotton, which they buy in the seed 
at less than a cent a pound. ‘This cotton, clean- 
ed, is worth, in Liverpool, fourteen cents a} 
pound. 
From the 
Association 
will soon be 
} eo ple bus sy 


Ing. 


interior of Africa an Agent of the 
reports, that a large export trade 
realized, and that he fuund 70,000 
in its growing. spinning and weav- 
The prospect is, that in the numerous 
towns which stud the coast, cotton marts will 
soon be est blished, and furnish a large eT 
At Elmina, Benin, Old Calabar and the Cam- 
ercons, a good beginning has been made by 
distribution of seed and cotton-gins. At Lagos 
an increasing trade has opened. Along the 
line of the River Niger it is proposed to estab- 
lish trading stations. It is reported that im- 
mense quantities which can be bought for six | 
cents clean, on the Niger, is worth sixteen cents 
in Liverpool. In South Africa, the Govern- 
ment of Natal is stimulating the cotton-culture. 
Numerous farmers there are planting it, and as 
an illustration of their success, one of them re- 
ports, “that he has on hand 100,000 pounds.” 


In Eastern Africa, in the rich valley of the 
Shire, an European colony is being established 
fer raising cotton. From the Feejee Islands, 


the Committee have received the most wonder- 
ful specimens of cotton growing wild there, and 
reproducing, for from ten to fifteen yeurs! The 
samples are so valuable as to average from 13 to 
24 cents per pound; they say, “that from no 
other part of the world has such a collection of 
graduated qualities been received.” It 
calculated that from half the area of these 
islands might be raised four million bales per 
annum. 

Australia has entered into the cultivation, and 
will soon export freely. Samples of the ‘best 
quality have been received. But the Commit- 
tee say, from “ wondrous India,” they are re- 
ceiving the most flattering reports; and this 
year it is estimated that her exports will reach 


is 


SS 
——S_ 
——— 





a illic bale. In 5 Beitioh Guiana the chee. 
tion has also been undertaken with the most 
encouraging prospects. In Jamaica, the “British 
Cotton Company ” report flattering progress. So 
much for England. In Havana, Cuba, great 
efforts are being made, and a new company ‘have 
been established called the “ Anglo-Spanish 
Cotton Company,” with a capital of $4,000,000, 
for raising cotton. It is evident from these 
facts, to the intelligent mind, that “ King Cot- 
ton” does not sit so firmly on that throne as 
many may imagine or desire; and it is certain 
that the day is not distant when the manufac- 
turers of Europe wiil draw their largest supply 
of cotton from the sources named.— xchange 


ee nani 
THE MAGNESIUM LIGHT—A NEW FIELD FOR 
INVENTION 


Not many months since, Chevalier Bunsen drew 
public attention to the researches which he had 
made withmagnesium as a source of light. This 
metal readily takes fire in the flame of a common 
spirit lamp, and gives out a most brilliant light 
Compared with an ordinary candle, a wire of 
magnesium, only 0.0117 of an inch in diameter, 
produced as much light, according to Bunsen, 
as 74 sperm candles, at the rate of five to the 
pound. In order to support this light for one 
minute, a piece of wire 39 inches long, weigh- 
ing 1.85 grains, was required. About 24 ounces 
of magnesium, therefore, would be required in 
order to maintain a light for ten hours equal to 
7+ stearine candles, consuming 320 ounces of 
stearine. Magnesium wire is made by forcing 
the metal through a hot steel die, by means of a 
steel piston. Bunsen’s arrangement for burning 
the wire was made by connecting spools of it 
with rollers moved by clockwork, so that the 
wire should be unrolled like the ribbons of paper 
in Morse’s telegraph ; the end of the wire thus 
gradually pushed forward passed into the flame 
of an ordinary alcohol lamp, where it took fire 
It is evident that a magnesian lamp of this sort 
must be more simple than any of the existing 
arrangements of the electrical or of Drummond's 
light, for lighthouses, &c. Where an extra- 
ordinary amount of light is needed it could 
readily be produced by burning large wires, o1 
several thin ones at the same time. 

The photographical effect of the magnesian 
light said to be unrivalled by any other 
artificial flame, and with it photographie artists 
may be able to take pictures by night nearly as 
well as by daylight. The present high price of 
the metal magnesium, however, precludes its 
use for common purposes, but could it be ob- 
tained at a moderate cost, miniature suns might 
be used for illumination in every house with 
common spirit lamps and a winding off arrange- 
ment of the wire, which would cost but a few 
shillings. Here is a new field for chemical 
experiment; magnesian formations are numer- 
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ous in America, and economical processes may | sticks, with that beautiful spiral red streak on 
be discovered for the reduction of the metal |a white ground, which is so much prettier than 
from its ores. A few years since, the metal|a rainbow to all children, converted the troop 
aluminum was almost unknown, aud its price | into laughing suckers, and opened the door wide 


was higher than that of gold, but now it has | to conversation with the father of the flock : 


become comparatively cheap, owing to the im-} “Going North, I see.” 
provements which have been madein the chemi-| “ Yes, sir.” 


eal processes for treating aluminous earths. It; ‘‘ From the South?” 
will undoubtedly be the same with magnesium,|; ‘Yes, sir—about a hundred miles below 
and in a few years, and perhaps months, we | Lonifville, on the Nashville turnpike.” 
should not be surprised if the magnesian light| ‘Well, you've got a lot of boys and girls 
would take the place of gas, coal oil, sperm|there that will be able to work after awhile! 
candles or any of the illuminating materials | Going to look for land ?” 
used in our houses. “'That’s what I’m caleulatin’ on—or to git 
work of any kind— work is plenty, I reckon, in 
(the North. And it ain’t no use tryin’ to live 
any longer down where I come from.” 
My friend had said enough. A Southern 
New Albany, Ind., Nov. 12th, 1860. | man will give twenty answers to one question, 
One of the common sights in this city is aj while a Yankee gives twenty questions to one 
forlorn-looking ‘“‘ team,’’ with its freight, creak- = 


abitiileias 
FINDING A NEW HOME. 


THE ‘‘ POOR WHITE TRASH’’ OF THE SOUTH. 


ing and thumping at oxen pace over,the street| ‘I left Virginia five years ago to come North, 
stones. It is the whole earthly property of a| but stopped and bought a farm of fifty acres of 
poor white man from ‘“‘ down country,’ who has| land down in Kentucky, and paid $7U0 for it. 
just crossed the Ohio river, and for the first | Had twenty acres in corn this season, and didn’t 
time in his life breathes the air and treads the| git a clean bushel to the acre. Drouth killed 
soil of Freedom. everything. It wasn’t much better last year; 
‘‘ Say, neighbor, which is the best road to git | and the year before that rain killed everything. 
out into the State of Indiana ?” So I determined to come North. I had no nig- 
The needful directions being given, the worn-| gers to work my land, and no money to buy 
looking man, dusty, slouchy and pitiful, drags |’ 
his feet onward. Slowly and wearily the oxen 
wag their heads, and pull the crazy vehicle to- 
ward the North star. Two horses, bony, and ¢ 
with patched harness of ropes, leather, and old|help. I tried to sell my land, but I coulda’t 
plough chains, lead the team. On one of them| git anything for it; so I rented it out for two 
sits an astonishingly small boy, holding the| years at $40 a year, and I’m going to try the 
reins, his bare legs and feet dangling, and his} North, where everything isn’t overrun with 
dirty, stolid face shaded by the skeleton of an | niggers.” 
old straw hat that descended from his grand-| This was the poor man’s history, given near- 
father. The wagon is- covered with patched|ly in his own words. To some particular in- 
canvas, and the patches are patched again, and|quiries he answered with such facts as are 
the newest patches torn into holes. The day is abundantly set forth in Mr. Olmsted’s works on 
warm for the season, and the sides of the cover | Southern life. He was thoroughly wearied out 
are tucked up to let air in upon the six chiJ-| with successive years of hard work, and at 
dren that are packed among the bags of bran| finding that every year made him poorer and 
and bedding. Twelve twinkling eyes look out, |sunk him deeper into the ditch of helplessness. 
almost fiercely, on every passenger and wayside | He repeated, unprompted, and with great em- 
object, as if half frightened, half suspicious of phasis, “1 tell you, it’s no use in poor white 
being caught, cooked, and eaten up by Black} people trying to get along in that country. 
Republicans. ‘ | They’re leavin’ it as fast as they can, and they 
My companion conceived a warm interest for | must leave it. They’re actually starvin’ worse 
this emigrating family, and also had some) and worse every year.” 
curiosity to gratify as to their whence, whither} 8S. and myself had set out for a walk in an- 
and why. So he fell behind for a few minutes, | other direction, and were led nearly two miles 
and re-appeared with an arm-load of cakes, | out of our way by this encounter. “The last 
which he gave to the woman, who was struck | that we saw of the household team it was toil- 
dumb by such a rare and spontaneous gift. |ing over the top of a hill, measuring its way by 
Her face, however, expressed real gratitude. §8.|slow steps to a land where labor is respected, 
then stepped to the side of the wagon, and held |and where the children of the poorest laborer 
up a stick of candy to the astonished twelve | enjoy the opportunity of common school educa- 
twinkling eyes, which twinkled immediately | tion. 
with less fierceness and more pleasure. Six! Some days ago, I saw at the New Albany 


em. ‘Tain’t no use fora poor white man to 
try and live down there. I know a good many 
that’s bound to starve if they don’t come away. 
They'll starve this winter, if they don’t git 
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railroad depot another family of Southern emi- , 
grants. The man was superinteuding the trans- | 
fer of his entire property from the wagon to| 
the cars. All told, it was not one horse-load. 
His wife stood near with seven children round 
her, the youngest a baby iu the arms of the| 
eldest daughter. They had a look of “ strangers | 
in a strange land” that attracted my sympathy, | 
and | asked the mother if they were travelling | 
northward. She answered in the affirmative, 
and added that they were just from Kentucky. | 
about 80 miles from Louisville. Her husband | 
came up and joined in the conversation. He| 
had been there a slave overseer, and subse- 
quently tried to get along by farming. 

“ Well,” said he, “I found out that all my 
labor went for nothing. Then I tried working 
for other people; but a poor white man has no 
chance in a slave country. He has no society 
for himself or his family. I considered that [ 
was planting my family of young children to tread 
in my old steps, and to die in poverty and igno- 
rance; so | determined on a change. They say 
things are better in the free States, and I reckon 
it’s true—isn’t it?” 

[ answered, “ Yes; you can get there plenty 
of work, free education for your children, and 
be respected among equals.” 

He fairly jumped tor joy at the assurance ; 
and, discovering that | was a Northern man, he 
broke out into an earnest denunciation of slavery 
as a curse that is ruining the country, and ended 
by thanks to God that he stood on free soil, and 
felt more like a man than he “ever before 
thought it was in him to feel.” 

While I am writing, another family of emi- 
grants is passing under my window. Two 
horses lead four great oxen, with a large wagon- 
load of household goods. Then follows a girl of 
ten years on a mule. Five or six colts and 
mules come next; then a small boy on a big 
horse; and lastly, “the old man” on an- 
other. 

I am not speaking figuratively in saying that 
families escaping from the South is a daily sight 
in this vicinity. Scores and hundreds have 
crossed the Ohio this autumn at Louisville, and 
taken their course hopefully northward. The 
majority of them would class as the poorest of 
farmers in the Eastern States. Some are very 
poor—the most forlorn and begrimed set of 
gipsy-looking wanderers that you can imagine. 
They are all sad, weary, and worn—boys and 
girls 16 years of age, without hat or bonnet— 
an old tottering grandmother, sickly babies, and 
men witle their oldest boys carrying all their 
worldly effects on their shoulders. There are 
big and hard-handed men, too, with a more 

hopeful look. 

It is a melancholy sight to see these self- 
banished people, going off from the only homes 
they ever -knew, and to think of their leaving 
behind forever their old firesides and graveyards. 


REVIEW. 
May they do better in the new homes that they 
will make hereafter !—p. B.— Tribune. 


~~ 
FLAX. 


The Rhode Island Society for the encourage- 
ment of domestic industry, at its last session 
appointed a committee to investigate the subject 
of flax cotton, and its probable value and feasi- 
bility as a substitute for cotton. The Providence 
Journal, in speaking of the action of the com- 
mittee, says: ‘The manufacture of flax cotton, 
its extent and prospects, were again brought be- 
fore the Standing Committee, and elicited an 
interesting discussion ; in the course of which it 
appeared. that different individuals in various 
parts of this country had turned their attention 
to this subject, and were pursuing experiments 
in relation to it. It was said that the manufac- 
ture of a good article in large quantities was 
already in successful operation. This being a 
subject of great importance to this community, 
it was referred to the sub-Committee on Manu- 
factures to ascertain the extent of the manufac- 
ture of this article in various parts of the coun- 
try, and the processes used in it, so far as the 
same are public.” 

The following lines, in language worthy of Milton, breathe the 
true spirit of Christian patriotism. 
A WORD FOR THE HOUR. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

The firmament breaks up. In black eclipse, 

Light after light goes out. One evil star, 

Luridly glaring through the smoke of war, 

As in the dream of the Apocalypse, 

Drags others down. Let us not weakly weep 

Nor rashly threaten. Give us grace to keep 

Our faith and patience ; wherefore should we leap 

On one hand into fratricidal fight, 

Or, on the other, yield eternal right, 

Frame lies of law, and good and ill confound ? 

What fearwe? Safe on Freedom’s vantage ground 

Our feet are planted; let us there remain 

In unrevengeful calm, no means untried 

Which truth can sanction, no just claim denied, 

The sad spectators of a suicide ! 

They break the links of Union: shall we light 

The fires of hell to weld anew the chain? 

Draw we not even now a freer breath, 

As from our shoulders falls a load of death, 

Loathsome as that the doomed Mezentius bore? 

Why take we up the accursed thing again? 

Pity, forgive, but urge them back no more, 

Who, drunk with passion, hoist disunion’s rag, 

With its vile reptile’blazon. Let us press 

The golden cluster on our brave old flag 

In closer union, and, if numbering less, 

Brighter shall shine the stars which still remain ! 
Amesbury, 16th day of 1st month, 1861. 


iain ee 
RE- UNION. 
When shall I arise, and the night be gone ?—Jos. 
Thou wilt not sever us, O Lord our God, 
In Thy blest mansions. On earth’s dreary sod 
ur hearts are torn with partings. One by one 
The lov’d and cherish’d leave us. Ev’ry stone 
The cold, damp cemetery holds, is faced 
With lines that find their parallels deep traced 
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Within our souls. Thus works Thy chisel, Lord, asserting that the negotiations for an armistice re- 


In strokes severe ; yet be Thy name adored mained without result. 
For all Thy dealings: in Thy purpose deep The National Bank at Turin had raised the rate of 
A blessing lies, unscann’d by us who weep discount to 7 per cent. 


Amid these shadows. Night will soon be past, The revolutionary committees which prepared the 
The cloudy night of time that ends at last expedition to Sicily last year, are said to be re-or- 
In heaven’s bright morning. Yet a little while ganizing, with the sanction of Garibaldi, and with 
And we shall greet that blissful morning smile the avowed object of acting upon Rome and Venetia. 
With Hallelujahs ! Then Thy love’s deep thought A The E i er 
Shall be unfolded ; all Thy blood has bought Seana’ orihtes tiieeanae-Ueaeaaieaaie nae 
Shall come with Thee—and each we loved and knew, ensive amnesty for Hungary, transylvania, Croatia 


: : d Sclavonia. A provisional electoral law is to be 
And mourn’d for here shall rise upon our view = P - ; 
In brighter, lovelier form—akin to Thine ; adopted for Hungary, and the Hungarian Diet will 
Thy Work, Lord Jesus—perfect, pure, divine! assemble on the 2d of 4th mo. 


Thus re-united, through eternal days Cuina.—The latest government dispatch states 
Our joy shall be 7hyse/f, our work Thy praise. that the whole army had left Pekin, with the ex- 
H. B. ception of 1500 men, and returned to Tien-tsin. 


0 The treaty, with the Emperor’s consent, had been 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. posted on the walls of Pekin: Lord Elgin was ar- 


ranging for the residence there of the British Minister. 
Foreiey InrELLiGENce.—Dates from Liverpool tothe | A Chinese representative is to reside in England. All 
16th ult. have been received. important Chinese ports are opened to trade, and 


ermission is granted for foreign steamers to trade 
Encianp.—After a season of cold of unusual du- Vin inland eatuas - 


ration and severity, the weather had moderated, and; The Russian Ambassador had ratified a convention 
a thaw had become almost general. Some parts of| at Pekin, confirming the privileges of Russia on the 


the Thames had been closed with ice. The cold,| Amoor river, and extending her commercial ad- 
causing a suspension of many kinds of out-door vantages. 


labor, had produced much suffering. In London, oe : 
large sums of money had been forwarded to various} Sours America.—The civil war in New Granada 
institutions and officials for the relief of the poor. In | continues to go on unfavorably for the government. 
Liverpool, fears of bread riots had been entertained, | A decisive battle is expected soon to occur on the 
but none had occurred. plains of Bogota. Much excitement has been caused 
The news of the secession of South Carolina was | ®t Panama and Aspinwall by a forced government 
attracting much attention, and the general expres- ; loan, and an attempt of the national government to 
sion of the English Press was in reprobation of the | tax the foreign residents, and to levy an import duty 
course of that State. on articles for railroad officials, the latter proceed- 
The Court of Queen’s Bench had granted a writ’ ing, it is asserted, being contrary to the company’s 
of habeas corpus in the case of Anderson, a fugitive charter. 
slave from Missouri, now imprisoned at Toronto, 
Canada. This case has excited great interest in 
Canada for some time past, Anderson was demand- 
ed, under the Ashburton treaty with Great Britain, 


Sanpwica Istanps.—A Honolulu paper gives an 
| account of a singular phenomenon lately observed on 
the shores of Maui, one of the islands of that group. 


p u B At a time when the weather Was fine, with little 
by the Governor of Missouri, on a charge of murder, | wind, the sea gradually rose during the night to a 


for having killed a white man who attempted to height of eight or ten feet above its ordinary high 
arrest his flight from slavery. The matter was first| water level, washing away at one place a small 
referred to the Attorney General of Canada, and by | hamlet, but without loss of life, as the inhabitants 


him to the Judges, and was tried in the provincial | had time to escape. The next day, when the water 
Court of Q ’s Bench. It uestioned whether | ; eae a 8 
ourt of Queen's bench. it was questioned whether in one of the bays had somewhat subsided in height, 


the case came within the treaty. Two of the! it is described as ‘* boiling as if in a kettle,’’ though 
Judges decided that the man must be given up, and| the weather had not changed. 


one dissented. The subject will now come before a 

superior Court. The Chief Justice, in granting the| Domestic.—The Legislature of Washington Terri- 
writ, said that it might be regarded as not proper,|tory has passed a bill providing that Vancouver 
but still the Court of Queen’s Bench had jurisdie- | shall be the capital of the Territory, instead of 
tion, Anderson being regarded as a British subject. | Olympia. 


nae The Louisiana Convention met on the 23d ult. 
Frayce.—It was stated that negotiations were : ; ‘ made 
pending between France and other continental States oman 2 ee arcey ce ae = a 
for the abolition of passports. 7 aaa : : : - 
The financial and political crisis in the United oe ne rae the ae ee ere 
States was affecting French mercantile affairs very ee Cee eee ee pages beg e 
ted with the ordinance, declaring the right of 
unfavorably. The returns of the Bank of France ee tre jo ne 
: : : - | free navigation of the Mississippi river and its tribu- 
showed a considerable decrease of cash, with an in- taries by all friendly States bordering thereon, and 
pe of circulation and discounts. : It — rumored the right of egress and ingress of the mouths of the 
that it contemplated a suspension oun payenen®, Mississippi by all friendly States and Powers, was 
or a fartber advance of the rate of ¢ are passed unanimously. A resolution was also adopt- 
It was officially announced that a part of the French ed, with only 5 nays, thanking the Governor for his 
squadron had left Gaeta, and the remainder would|~’ , 





‘ t action in seizing the forts, and promising to 
be withdrawn on the 19th ult. oe ; 8 “Sy one F 8 

Count Fersigny had ordered the fre circulation o stan him with al he means in thet power, The 
foreign journals throughout the French empire. 


bring in any American vessel of war, should one 
Iraty.—The intelligence from Gaeta is contra-| appear there. The barracks two miles below New 
dictory, one statement being that an armistice for | Orleans, occupied as a U.S. Marine Hospital, were 
ten days had been signed, another that the Sardinians | taken possession of by the State troops, and the 
had increased their activity, and the Paris Moniteur | Collector required to remove the convalescent pa- 
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goodness and mercy had followed her all her life 
long. . 
On New Year's morning, she asked to hear 


the 103rd Psalm, when she was much affected, 
and conversed in a touching manner of her 
low estate; she felt that she could adopt the 
prayer of the poor publican, ‘‘ God, be merciful to 
me asinner.” She spoke with comfort of the 
Psalmist’s expression: “I am poor and needy, 
yet the Lord thinketh upon me,” and of the won- 
derful love which should lead him to regard such 
poor sinful creatures. “I know,” she said, the 
tears running down her face, “ that it is not for 
works of righteousness which we have done, that 
we can hope for mercy, but I feel that my 
shortcomings have been so many.” At another 
time, when the 118th Psalm was read, at the 
verse, ‘‘The Lord has chastened me sore,” she 
remarked, “ J cannot say so; I have been very 
gently and tenderly dealt with,” and afterwards 
alluded to the fourteenth verse as describing her 
experience. “The Lord is my strength and 
song, and is become my salvation.”’ 

In conversation respecting our Society, she re- 
marked “ that she felt very hopeful, and was not 
disposed to look discouragingly at the future, as 
some might be; the decrease in numbers she 
thought of little consequence, if those who re- 
mained were preserved on the right foundation ; 
and she believed that brighter days were yet 

; in store if there was only an individual faithful- 


ness.” 








































As her weakness increased, it was often ac- 
companied by severe bodily pain; but though 
she seldom spoke of her feelings, - ex pression 
of her counter betokened more 
rest. the of that 
unde rstandiny She 


ance and more of 


pe ace 


gr | i te wel 


and possession which 


paseeth was 


come ber friends whenever she could bear it 
and very sweet wae the mM pression left on any 
of their minds of the peace and love surround 
dine bh sod on taking leat ithe treet of 
book was generally put ' ' r hates 
, ’ hefwl f ’ wafer ith 4 sad 
’ ? ne ’ 7. : atef 1 
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gloominess of that part of the journey which 
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conversation. One morning especially, when 
brighter than usual, she enjoyed listening to 
readjng, and was much pleased with the com- 
parison of the redeemed in heaven to jewels of 
different lustre ; that while all would be perfect 
and prepared to fill their appointed places, there 
might still be a variety of talents and capacities 
of enjoyment, as on earth: and yet the measure 
to each one would be full. She had remembered 
in the night, she said, an allusion of a friend in 
meeting many years ‘ago, to the continuous 
stream of spirits passing upwards, and the com- 
munication thus kept up with heaven. It was 
such a delightful thought that of the fifty spirits 
passing away every minute, many of them were 
going upwards, some perhaps i in company ; and 
she seemed enjoying in this idea the nearness of 
the invisible world. She spoke of the terms, 
“the dark valley,” and “the dark river of 
Jordan,” as those which she had never liked to 
hear. We did not find them in Seripture— 
“the valley of the shadow of death” was the 
only expression of the kind, and she did not see 
any occasion for the Christian to dwell upon the 


to him would only prove the passage to Heaven ; 
“T hope,” she added, “ that | am not deceiving 
myself.” 

On the 13th of First month she became much 
worse. Once she exclaimed: “ 0! for patience 
—may patience be granted me to the end.” 

Her sympathy was at this time much awaker 
ed, on account of the serious illness of her dear 
brother-in-law, John Allen, with whom ther: 
had been for many years a close bond of union 
and she anxiously watched the arrival of each 
day . post . then there better a : 
counts, and she was mer ifully spared the pai: 
knowing the deep trial which awaited th 
much lowed 


ayvain were 


she so 


(ln Siathday she wae very ill. aed et 
preseed with lifleulty of breath ne. remark 
heat « would be « favor if sche mint \ 
sway beat ebse afneetiy desired that 
tor tur bet bee en aed thentte ecknow 
freedom from 1 ihe | ster ext 
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empty, unattractive, and even repulsive barren- 
ness, with nothing to relieve the eye or captivate 
the fancy.” 

“In the spring, the hills and valleys are cover- 
ed with thin grass, and the aromatic shrubs 
which clothe, more or less, almost the whole of 
Syria and Arabia. But they also glow with 
what is peculiar to Palestine, a profusion of 
wild flowers, daisies, the white flower called the 
star of Bethlehem, but especially with a blaze 
of scarlet flowers of all kinds, chiefly anemones, 
wild tulips, and poppies. Of all the ordinary 
aspects of the country, this blaze of scarlet 
color is perhaps the most peculiar. 

It is this contrast between the brilliant colors 
of the flowers, and the sober hue of the rest of 
the landscape, that gives force to the words, 
‘consider the lilies of the field.” ‘For I say 
unto you, that Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these.’ Whatever was 
the special flower designated by the /ily of the 
field, the rest of the passage indicates that it 
was of the gorgeous hues, which might be com- 
pared to the robes of the great King 

The only lilies I saw were large, yellow water 
lilies in the clear spring near the Lake of 
Merom; but if, as is probable, the name may 
include the numerous flowers of the tulip or 
amaryllis kind, which appear in the early sum- 


How is man compared toa flower? Job xiv. 

Where is youth compared to a flower? 
1 Sam. ii. 

What tree casts off its flowers? Job xv. 

How does the life of man resemble a flower ” 
Ps. ciii. 

When do flowers appear? Cant. ii. 

What does Isaiah contrast with flowers ? 
Tsa. xl. 

What shall blossom in Zion? Isa. xxxv. 

How were the Ethiopians to be punished 
when the ‘grape was in flower? Isa. xviii. 

How is beauty compared to a flower ? 
Isa. xxviii. 

How is the rich man compared to a flower? 
James i. 

How is the glory of man compared to a 
flower? 1 Peter i. 


— = ewe 


THE WALDENSES AND THE BIBLE. 


The Waldenses were more remarkable than 
any other people on the face of the earth for 
the large portions of Scripture which they com- 
mitted to memory. Scripture was their adi; 
and as the Jews treasured the manuse ripts of 
the Old Testament, and carried them every- 
where in their wanderings, often, as in the per- 
secutions of Spain, winding them round their 


mer of Palestine, the expression becomes more | bodies to part with them only with their lives ; 
natural—the red and golden hue more fitly sug-|so0 these Waldenses laid up rich portions alike 
gesting the comparison with the prov rbial | from the Old and New ‘Testaments in their 
yorgeousness of the robes of Solomon hearts, so that they cou/d not be taken from 
The same general barrenness and poverty | them lhe preparation of their pastors for the 
eet off the rare exceptions in the larwer f rms of | ministry consisted in learning by heart the gos 
egetable lif The olive, the fig and the pom | pels f Matthew and John, all the epistles, and 
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tients immediately, and those confined to their beds 
as soon as practicable; the reason assigned being 
that the quarters are wanted for the troops of the 
State. 

The U. 8. Arsenal at Augusta, Ga., has been sur- 
rendered to State troops by those in charge of it, at 
the demand of the Governor. The Governor of Missis- 
sippi recently ordered a battery of cannon to be 
stationed at Vicksburg, to compel steamboats descend- 
ing the Mississippi to stop and be examined, and it 
appears that some were actually so compelled. The 
Governor has since stated, in a special message, that 
he took this course because he had reason to believe 


that an expedition would be sent down the river to’ 


reinforce the garrisons of the forts and arsenals ; and 
that the forces were withdrawn when he learned 
that those posts had been garrisoned by Louisiana. 
These proceedings have excited great indignation in 
the North-western States, The Governor of North 
Carolina has informed the Secretary of War that the 
seizure of the forts in that State was unauthorized, 
and that, on learning it, he ordered their restoration 
to the United States authorities. He expressed a 
wish that these forts, which had been long unoccu- 
pied, may not be garrisoned at present, as such a 
measure would probably be looked on as a hostile 
demonstration, while, without it, he believed they 
would be perfectly secure. The Secretary replied 
that there was no present intention to garrison the 
forts, but if attacked or menaced, it would be neces- 
sary to defend them; the Governor’s assurances, 
however, justified, he said, the confident expectation 
that no such contingency would arise. 

The Georgia Convention has passed an ordinance 
prohibiting the African slave trade, but substituting 
for its punishment as piracy, under the Federal laws, 
imprisonment in the penitentiary. It has elected 
delegates to the proposed Southern Convention, to 
be held at Montgomery, Ala., who are instructed to 


use their influence in establishing a provisional | 


government on the basis of the Federal Constitution. 
An ordinance relative to the revenue, substantially 
the same as that of the South Carolina Convention, 
was adopted after a long and animated debate; one 
to continne in force existing revenue laws having 
been rejected. Corsiderable opposition to secession 
is stated to have been shown in the mountain region 
of the State. 

The Postmaster General has discontinued the mail 
service between Charleston and Fernandina, Fa., 
on the ground that the steamers heretofore employed 
on the line have been appropriated to hostile pur- 
poses against the government. 


The Legislature of Rhode Island has repealed the | 


‘* Personal Liberty law ’’ of that State. 


Coneress.—In the Senate, on the 22d, Fitch, of 
Ind., moved that the Vice-President be authorized to 
fill the vacancies in the committees, when that 
officer stated that there was no record on the journal 
of the absence of any Senators, and their names were 
still called upon the roll. He asked instructions 
from the Senate whether to recognize their absence. 
After considerable debate, the subject was laid on 
the table. The Tariff bill was taken up on the 23d, 
and referred to a special committee of five, with in- 
structions to report it back on the 30th. A bill giv- 
ing the assent of Congress to the acts of Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas, relative to the removal of Red 
River Raft, and allowing tolls to be collected to defray 
expenses, was passed on the 24th. On the 28th, 
Douglas, of Ill., introduced a bill amendatory to the 
Fugitive Slave acts of 1793 and 1850, which was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. Iverson, of Ga., 
offered a communication containing the ordinance of 


secession of that State, which was read, and he an-| 
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nounced her withdrawal from the Union, and his 
own from the Senate. A message was received from 
the President, forwarding the resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, proposing the appointment of 
Commissioners to meet at Washington on the 4th 
inst., to consider some plan of adjustment of the pub- 
lie difficulties. He expressed his approval of this 
proposition, and announces also the arrival of the 
commissioner sent to request him to agree to abstain, 
pending these proceedings, from any action calcu- 
lated to produce a collision of arms with the States. 
Possessing no power to make such an agreement, 
which belongs only to Congress, he recommends to 
that body to pursue the course recommended by the 
Virginia resolutions. The message was ordered to 
be printed. The Pacific Railroad bill was considered 
‘op different occasions during the week, and various 
‘alterations were made. The Crittenden resolutions 
| were also debated, without definite action. 
| Inthe House, Colfax’s bill relative to the postal 
| Service in seceding States, was reported back from 
the committee on the 22d. Two substitutes were 
| offered ; one by Branch, of N. C., proposing to sus- 
| pend all United States laws in seceding States until 
| the first day of the year 1862, and the other by Ste- 
vens, of Pa., authorizing the President to suspend in 
such States all laws establishing ports of entry and 
collection districts, until their return to their loyalty 
| to the United States, none but United States vessels to 
be allowed to enter or leave such ports during such 
suspension ; and also to suspend the postal laws in 
such cases. The bill was postponed to the 3lst. A 
communication was presented on the 23d from ali 
the Georgia representatives except Hill, announcing 
the secession of their State, and that they were no 
longer members of the House; also one from Hill 
alone, resigning his seat in obedience to the wish of 
his State, as manifested by the Convention, to be no 
longer represented. Montgomery, of Pa., made a 
proposition that every member resign, and allow new 
members to be chosen for the unexpired term of this 
Congress, but it met with no response. On the 26th, 
aresolution, offered by Grow, of Pa., was adopted, 
instructing the select committee of five appointed on 
the 9th, relative to the seizure of arsenals, &c., to 
|; inquire whether any secret organization, hostile to 
j the government of the United States, exists in the 
District of Columbia, and if so, whether any officers 
lor employés of the city of Washington, or of the 
ederal Government, in the Executive or Judicial 
departments, are members thereof. On the 28th, on 
motion of Hughes, of Md., the Committee on the 
District of Columbia was instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of retroveding to Maryland so much 
of the territory ceded as is not necessary for the 
wants of the government. The Committee of Ways 
and Means was instructed, on motion of Aldrich, of 
Me., to inquire into the expediency of repealing the 
tariff on sugar. The Senate amendment to the bill 
for the admission of Kansas was agreed to, and the 
bill has thus passed both Houses. A bill was passed 
for the more efficient organization of the militia of the 
District of Columbia, by providing for the adminis- 
tration to the officers of the usual military oath. 
Much time was devoted to discussions on topics con- 
nected with the reports from the committee of thirty- 
three. Clemens, of Va., Etheridge and Nelson, of 
Tenn., and Gilmer, of N. C., all opposed secession, 
though desiring some ‘‘ compromise.’’ Very decided 
speeches were made on each side of the vexed ques- 
tion. Some propositions were introduced, not differ- 
ing materially from those previously presentec. A 
number of petitions, relative to the existing diffivul- 
| ties, were presented, among them one stated to be 
Signed by 14,000 citizens of Boston, asking for a 
peaceful adjustment. 





